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CO-ORDINATING SCIENTIFIC 
AND TECHNICAL INFORMATION 

Western Reserve University’s conference for the creation 
of a national center for the co-ordination of scientific 
and technical information ended Feb. 4 with the adop- 
tion of a “crash” study program of the technical and 
other ae involved in the establishment of such 
a center by 150 scientists from all over the U. S. The 
Council on Documentation Research, acting on the rec- 
ommendation of the conference, will ask the National 
Academy of Science to sponsor the study so that the 
recommendations will have the national recognition nec- 
essary to win the approval and support of industry, gov- 
ernment, academic institutions, and the foundations. 

Scientists at the conference were in general agreement 
as to the need for urgent action. Dr. C. D. Gull, National 
Academy of Science, explained the function of the acad- 
emy and observed that overtures of the Council on Doc- 
umentation Research would be favorably received. Ben. 
H. Weil, Esso Research and Engineering Co., Linden, 
N. J., said a “ ‘crash’ program is needed in order to com- 
plete the study and decide on the best program for the 
solution of the information dilemma.” 

Officials of Western Reserve University’s School of 
Library Science and Center for Documentation and Com- 
munication Research estimated before the conference that 
the National Information Center would cost $36,000,000 
over a 10-year period. 


OHIO STATE STUDENTS STUDY MATH VIA TV 

Ohio State University students who enrolled in “Math- 
ematics 400” this spring are attending lecture sessions in 
their own homes. They have to come to campus, however, 
for quiz and discussion sessions two days each week. The 
remedial non-credit course, required of students who fail 
to pass the placement examinations in mathematics, is 
being taught by TV through the facilities of the univer- 
sity’s own UHF station, WOSU-TV. It is the first Ohio 
State course to be taught by TV and will be tried on an 
experimental basis. Prof. Leslie Miller, who heads reme- 
dial programs in the university’s mathematics department, 
is supervising the project. 


NUCLEAR ENGINEERING DEPT. AT M.LT. 

A department of nuclear engineering, to educate stu- 
dents in the peaceful application of atomic energy, is to 
be established at the Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology. Manson Benedict, professor of nuclear engineer- 
ing, has been appointed head of the department. The 
department, first in any New England college and one 
of the first in the U. S., is the outgrowth of several years 
of experience in nuclear engineering at M.I.T. It will 
be a division of the School of Engineering. 

The $2,640,000 nuclear reactor at M.I.T., which will be 
completed this spring, will serve as a laboratory for the 
new department, enabling students to make first-hand 
studies of atomic energy produced by tke fission process. 
But subjects taught will include fusion, the nuclear re- 
action which occurs in the sun and the stars and which 
is regarded as an inexhaustible power source for the 
future. 


NEWS IN BRIEF ... 

A Junior Year in Spain has been organized under 
the joint auspices of New York University and the Uni- 
versity of Madrid. The program, which begins with the 
1958-59 academic year, will be open to third-year students 
in all U. S. colleges and universities. At the request of 
the University of Madrid, NYU has drawn up a Program 
of Hispanic Studies for the American students in Madrid. 

(Continued on page 179) 
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Professionalizing 
Student Art 


To ENCOURAGE ART STUDENTS in their courses of 
study at colleges and universities in the New York 
City area, the Society for the Advancement of 
Education is now offering the opportunity to 
talented students to present illustrations occa- 
sionally on the covers of SCHOOL AND SOCIETY, 
the official journal of the nonprofit educational 
organization. Each cover design will be illustra- 
tive of a major feature or theme of a particular 
issue. By featuring the best of their work, 
SCHOOL AND Society will be helping to provide 
a professional outlet for students who have 
limited or no experience with the preparation 
of magazine art for a nation-wide audience. In 
addition to the experience and national atten- 
tion, all art students who are commissioned to 
illustrate ScHOOL AND SocreTy’s covers will find 
further encouragement in another feature of 
this new program—compensation. 

The art encouragement program, for the 
present time, will be limited to students in New 
York City in order to permit them to study 
articles in the journal’s office for illustrating 
possibilities and to give them the chance to dis- 
cuss ideas personally with the managing editor. 
If it is feasible to conduct the program on a 


definite schedule with out-of-town illustrators, 


SCHOOL AND Society will extend the opportunity 
to art students at colleges and universities 
throughout the country. Meanwhile, authors 
outside the limits of New York City are invited 
to submit for consideration art students’ cover 
illustrations that are appropriate for the sub- 
jects of the writers’ articles. 

Among the educators who are helping to make 
the ScHOOL AND Society art program available 
to students are Howard Conant, chairman, art 
education department, School of Education, New 
York University, and Florian G. Kraner, instruc- 
tor of art, City College of New York. Gene 
Fallon’s radio program, “Around New York” 
(WNYC, Feb. 20 and March 3), has given in- 
formation to the public about the cover project. 

Marlene Macaro at NYU will be the first stu- 
dent to render an original SCHOOL AND SOCIETY 
cover, an interpretation of a subject of signif- 
icance to the educational field. The journal looks 
forward to presenting her work as part of an 
interesting and useful series of covers by stu- 
dents who amply demonstrate the qualifications 
that will make them tomorrow’s professional 
artists. 

STANLEY LEHRER 
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THE DISORGANIZATION MAN 


By MYRON LIEBERMAN 


Yeshiva University, New York City 


Te ANNUAL MEETING of the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors in Denver, April 
25-26, 1958, should be an occasion for thought- 
ful reflection by the members of the academic 
community on the ineffectiveness of their occu- 
pational organizations. Outside of their own pro- 
fessional apologists, there is little dissent from 
the conclusion that professional organizations 
of college professors are a feeble lot. And it is 
this fact, rather than the existence of a public 
which has little respect for education or edu- 
cators, which underlies the perpetual crisis in 
higher education. 

Let us take a brief but candid look at the or- 
ganizational situation in higher education, be- 
ginning with the AAUP. At the national level, 
the AAUP fulfills only a few functions of a pro- 
fessional organization. At best, it fulfills these 
only in a most cursory way. The association 
exerts no control over admission to college 
teaching. It neither sets nor enforces any aca- 
demic or financial standards which must be re- 
spected by institutions of higher education. The 
AAUP does set forth certain principles of aca- 
demic freedom, but these are guides only. 

The AAUP itself exercises no corporate re- 
sponsibility for the competence or professional 
conduct of professors. No professor ever has been 
expelled or otherwise subjected to professional 
discipline by the association, nor is there any 
movement afoot to involve the association in 
these professional functions. The Bulletin of 
the association is a hodge-podge devoted to air- 
ing controversies between “educationists’” and 
“liberal arts professors,” whining about admin- 
istrative coercion, lamenting the ingratitude of 
the public, and making it possible for a few 
more professors to have published a few more 
irrelevant articles. Politically, it is doubtful if 
the association has even nuisance value. If Con- 
gress ever has paid any attention to the AAUP, 
the incident has escaped my attention. 

The weakness of professorial organizations is 
even more pronounced at the state level. This 
is so despite the fact that, as far as public higher 
education is concerned, it is at the state level 
that strong organizations are most needed to pro- 
tect the public and the professional interests. 
State organizations of professors exist in only 
17 states, hence the professors ordinarily lack 
even the machinery to present their views on a 
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state-wide basis to state officials. The case for 
and against legislation affecting professors is 
usually argued by college and university admin- 
istrators. These administrators are not active 
members of the AAUP. According to AAUP reg- 
ulations, active membership is prohibited to 
persons whose duties are half-time or in admin- 
istration on the grounds that the interests of 
such persons are likely to conflict with those of 
the professors. To be unrepresented on crucial 
issues, or represented by persons conceded to 
have interests which conflict with their own, is 
a striking commentary on the practical sense of 
academic man. 

At the local level, the influence of AAUP 
chapters naturally varies from institution to in- 
stitution. My own experience is that this influ- 
ence varies from the nonexistent to the nuisance 
level, and, with a very few exceptions, this ac- 
cords with everything I have been able to read 
or hear about local chapters generally. 

Until 1957, the AAUP’s constitution forbade 
local chapters to “make recommendations to 
administrative officers of their institutions on 
matters of individual appointment, promotion, 
or dismissal.” Because of this provision, griev- 
ances had to be referred to the national office, 
which in turn referred them to its Committee A 
for investigation. Under the recently revised 
constitution, local chapters are permitted to act 
in cases arising at their own institutions, but it 
is likely that most controversies will continue 
to be referred to the national office as before. 

In my opinion, this organizational procedure 
is a strikingly ineffective one. Assume that a pro- 
fessor has been fired without a shred of justifi- 
cation. Assume also that he is lucky enough to 
get his local chapter to request an investigation 
by the national organization. Eventually, an ad 
hoc committee of the national organization 
will appear on the scene. Until a short time ago, 
it took years just for such a committee to make 
its appearance at the institution under investiga- 
tion. 

The ad-hoc committee will have little power 
to do anything but submit a report to the na- 
tional office. This report may be submitted to the 
delegates at the next annual meeting. The most 
drastic action which the delegates take is a vote 
to censure the erring administration. The name 
of the institution is also included in a list of 
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censured institutions published in the Bulletin 
of the association. Such action, usually taken 
years after the event, has been the limit of asso- 
ciation activity. There is no tangible support 
for the victim, who almost invariably suffers a 
severe setback regardless of the merits of his case. 

AAUP supporters contend that university ad- 
ministrators and boards of trustees are so afraid 
of censure by the AAUP that they do in fact re- 
spect the principles of academic freedom set 
forth by the association. In practice, the absence 
of effective on-the-spot protection for professors 
under fire is fatal to the cause of academic free- 
dom. More often than not, the AAUP’s activi- 
ties are a matter of sound and fury, signifying 
next to nothing. A local union of plumbers is 
typically more effective in protecting the occu- 
pationa] and civic rights of plumbers than all 
the national, state, and local chapters of the 
AAUP are in protecting the occupational and 
civic rights of professors. This statement should 
be an outrageous falsehood, but it is a grim 
and tragic truth. 

Paradoxically, one reason for the failure of 
the AAUP to protect academic freedom is that 
the association was organized for, and is appar- 
ently devoted chiefly to, this purpose. Thus, its 
appeal is confined largely to professors who have’ 
a strong interest in academic freedom. The great 
majority of professors teach subjects which do 
not involve issues that stir up any non-academic 
group. For this reason, an organization devoted 
primarily to academic freedom has no appeal to 
the average professor. There are individuals who 
teach noncontroversial subjects and who are 
deeply interested in academic freedom. There 
are also individuals who teach controversial sub- 
jects and who would not lift a finger to protect 
academic freedom. In the main, however, the 
AAUP offers nothing that represents a_ live 
issue to most professors, many of whom see little 
point to paying dues to an organization with 
such limited objectives. 

The ineffectiveness of the AAUP in areas 
other than academic freedom is hardly open to 
question. The AAUP was founded in 1916. All 
authorities agree that the academic community 
has experienced a substantia] economic decline 
during this period. This decline was under way 
prior to the founding of the association but the 
association never has developed a program to 
halt or to reverse it. 

Furthermore, the salary decline is only part 
of the picture. The probationary period in in- 
dustry is typically much less than the three-year 
period recommended by the AAUP for tenure 
appointments. Industrial procedure usually pro- 
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vides for quick on-the-job resolution of employ- 
er-employee controversies, whereas the professors 
usually have very little procedural protection 
against any but the most serious grievances. The 
professor gets a hearing, if he gets one at all, 
only by the sufferance of his employers. The in- 
dustrial. worker who loses his job through no 
fault of his own is usually entitled to severance 
pay, a benefit which is unknown in academic 
circles except as a sop in exceptional cases. 

The AAUP has no status as the bargaining 
agent for the professors. Administrative authori- 
ties are not legally compelled to negotiate with 
the AAUP about anything. The fact that admin- 
istrators and boards of regents frequently con- 
sult with AAUP representatives is not too im- 
portant. There is all the difference in the world 
between the case in which the employer is com- 
pelled by the power of the employees to nego- 
tiate with the employee representatives, and the 
case in which the employer talks to employee 
representatives as a matter of charity. The dif- 
ference, of course, is reflected in the quality of 
the agreements reached. In the one case, the 
employees are protected; in the other, they are 
beggars for administrative favors. 

The crux of the matter is that, although the 
AAUP sets forth certain principles which it 
would like to see adopted, it has no program 
designed to implement these principles. Further- 
more, it lacks a comprehensive long-range pro- 
gram to halt the professional, social, and eco- 
nomic decline of the academic community. It is 
an emergency organization, capable only of slap- 
ping the murderer on the wrist long after the 
victim is buried. 

What has prevented the AAUP from becom- 
ing an effective occupational organization? 

If you ask a medical professor his occupation, 
he is more likely to think of himself as a doctor 
than as a professor. True, he is both, but the 
relative emphasis is crucial. The professor-physi- 
cian is more likely to be interested in the Amer- 
ican Medical Association than the AAUP. The 
AMA is the organization which advances his 
welfare; he may join-the AAUP, but his interest 
in it is very likely to be less enduring and less 
substantial than his interest in the AMA. Like- 
wise, the chemistry professor regards himself as 
a chemist and the American Chemical Society 
as his professional organization. The mathemat- 
ics professor regards himself as a mathematician 
and is more interested in the American Math- 
ematica! Association. 

There is, however, a vast difference between 
the various organizations to which professors be- 
long. The medical professor need not worry 
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about the weakness of the AAUP because the 
AMA has a very effective program to protect 
the independence and economic status of physi- 
cian-professors. Furthermore, physicians need not 
be professors. They can make out very well apart 
from any university connection. Thus, the uni- 
versities are forced to bargain with individual 
doctors who wish to teach, and to respect the 
autonomy of the medical professor. However, 
the AAUP is irrelevant as far as this outcome is 
concerned. 

A large number of professorial organizations, 
however, are subject-matter organizations and 
only that. And since professors tend to join 
them instead of the AAUP, they really have 
neither a professional nor an employee organ- 
ization. 

We may take history professors to illustrate 
this point. History professors regard the Ameri- 
can Historical Association (AHA) as their “pro- 
fessional” organization. Now, whatever the AHA 
may be, it is hardly a professional organization. 
According to an association publication, “The 
American Historical Association welcomes to its 
membership anyone who subscribes to its pur- 
poses”—and pays the $7.50 dues. The AHA sets 
no standards for admission to teaching history or 
being a “historian.” It exercises no control over 
the training of historians. It neither formulates 
nor enforces a code of professional ethics. It is 
at most an organization of people interested in 
history; it is no more “professional” than a so- 
ciety of stamp collectors. The very fact that 
history professors pompously refer to the AHA 
as their “professional” organization tells us a 
great deal about the organizational naivete of 
these academicians. Only persons anxious for 
status symbols would think of the AHA as a 
“professional organization.” 

We can summarize the situation in this way: 
A truly professional organization is concerned 
with both the subject matter of the profession 
and the conditions of employment for its mem- 
bership. Some professors, such as medical pro- 
fessors, belong to non-academic professional or- 
ganizations which effectively serve these two 
kinds of interests. Most professors, however, be- 
long only to organizations such as the American 
Historical Association. These subject-matter or- 
ganizations typically hold an annual meeting, 
publish a journal, and dabble in various activi- 
ties, all of which have practically no impact 
upon professional controls or conditions of em- 
ployment. On the other hand, the AAUP is the 
comprehensive organization which should be 
concerned with these things. However, since the 
AAUP has no subject divisions or sections, many 
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professors do not join, preferring to confine their 
organizational activities to the subject-matter 
organizations. Some professors divide their time 
and energy between the AAUP and their sub- 
ject organization, but this is a highly inefficient 
procedure. Because many professors do not 
join the AAUP at all, and because those who 
do often divide their organizational energies 
between several incomplete professional organ- 
izations, the AAUP is fatally weakened in its 
capacity as a professional employee organization. 

The weaknesses in the structure of the AAUP 
are compounded by an ideology that is more 
appropriate to a ladies aid society than to a pro- 
fessional organization. This ideology is reflected 
in the following comment about state and re- 
gional associations of the AAUP: 

Rarely, or never, have questions of salaries, for 
example, or closely related financial matters, been 
discussed. This may have been well, for it may be 
predicted that a state conference is destined to failure 
if it permits itself to become a pressure group, or 
attempts to discuss salaries and financial matters in 
cases where some of the institutions concerned must 
compete for appropriations from the state legislature. 
The chief value of state conferences would seem to 
be the opportunity for informal discussions and the 
interchange of ideas. A decision to act should seldom 
be the outcome of a state conference; such decisions 
should be left to the individual chapters.* 

The author of this remarkable invitation to oc- 
cupational suicide served as first vice-president 
of the association during 1957-58. 

The academic world is -full of professional 
liberals who are always ready to denounce the 
power of the American Medical Association, the 
American Bar. Association, the AFL-CIO, the 
National Association of Manufacturers, and other 
occupational organizations. Meanwhile, these 
same academicians are helpless to protect the in- 
tegrity of their own work or to advance their 
own legitimate economic interests. Whatever 
abuses of power may justly be attributed to such 
organizations as the American Medical Associa- 
tion, one must question whether the country 
would be better off, medically or otherwise, if 
the AMA were as weak as the American Associa- 
tion of University Professors and all the other 
talk organizations which clutter up the academic 
scene. 


1 J. Holladay, AAUP Bulletin, 40:448, Autumn, 1954. 
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Mass Production and Individual Initiative 
By CHARLES W. COLE 


President, Amherst (Mass.) Coliege 


As 1 LOOK ahead I think I see two significant 
trends in educational methods and _ procedures. 
It is my hope that Amherst will participate in 
the second more than the first. 

The first will be the attempt to find and in 
troduce effective mass production techniques in 
higher education. 

Mass production has been part of our national 
genius ever since Eli Whitney made muskets 
with interchangeable parts. And we, more than 
any other country, have tried to educate large 
numbers at levels beyond the secondary school. 
Faced with a tremendous increase in students in 
higher education and a terrifying shortage of 
teachers, we will experiment with gadgets and 
devices—movies, radio, television, phonographs, 
tape recordings and the like. Some of the exper- 
iments will work out successfully. It is clear, for 
instance, that a manual skill can be well taught 
by a motion picture or by television. The army 
found that a movie was a better device for teach- 
ing how to assemble a Garand rifle than was a 
live instructor, since the learners could see better 
what was going on. Clearly too, some aspects of 
geography, geology, the social studies, dramatic 
and fine arts, and perhaps geometry, as well as 
visual demonstrations in science can be well 
taught, and possibly best taught, by pictures. 

But all the new devices will lean heavily on 
talk—on lecturers. Though lecturers have their 
place and the skillful lecturer may be a great 
teacher, stil] lectures, as a technique of instruc- 
tion, have been somewhat obsolescent since the 
invention of printing. Books are a better way of 
passing on information than the spoken word. 
We run the risk in higher education in the next 
decade of minimizing too far the discussion, the 
question and answer, the criticism of an oral or 
written report and the other techniques of give 
and take in the classroom, that are the most 
valuable in developing the intellectual powers 
of the student. 

In defense of television, or motion pictures, 
or the big lecture course, it is being said, “Better 
a master teacher with two hundred students than 
a dull or incompetent one with twenty.” But of 
course it is much better still to have a master 
teacher with 20 students in a situation in which 
he can enlist their active participation. 

Because the lecture is the cheapest method 
of instruction, because it can be_ recorded, 
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filmed, and televised effectively, students are go- 
ing to be lectured at to the point of weariness, 
and even stultification—talked to intellectual 
death—in the coming years. 

But the shortage of teachers will lead also to 
a second development upon which I look with 
a less jaundiced eye. With too few teachers, we 
are going to have to rely more and more on the 
student himself. In European and to some degree 
in English universities, the classroom and what 
goes on in it have long been relatively unimpor- 
tant. What has counted has been the reading, 
the talking, the writing, and the thinking that 
the student has done for himself. 

In the United States we have developed a sys- 
tem of assignments and tests, of classes and ex- 
aminations, of marks and credits which has made 
it easy to handle large numbers of students, but 
which has operated to reduce the student's ini- 
tiative and independence. Our students are 
usually hand-fed intellectually and hand-driven 
over the hurdles of a college course. Our system 
works fairly well, but it may have tended to re- 
duce the originality and the ingenuity of our 
students. It is said authoritatively that no one 
of the many basic scientific discoveries on which 
radar and the atom bomb were based in World 
War II was made by an American trained sci- 
entist. 

With too few teachers we are going to have 
to turn the students loose—put them on their 
own—leave them even to find their way through 
difficulties. At Amherst, we have been moving 
slowly toward more independence for students 
in their academic work. The American problems 
course is supposed to induce it. There is an ele- 
ment of it in the honors courses, in many sem- 
inars, and very clearly in the new reading 
courses. I think we will see a great deal more of 
it in the coming decade and I think it will be a 
good thing. 

For in essence—education is not something 
that is done for a student or to a student. It is 
no laying on of hands, no putting on of robes, 
no pouring in of information. Education is what 
the student does for himself in the way of de- 
veloping his own powers. Teachers can help; so 
can a curriculum and an atmosphere of devotion 
to things of the mind. But ultimately the prob- 
lem is utterly the student’s. If he would be an 
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educated man, then he must give his best effort 
to the arduous, the unpleasant, often discourag- 
ing task of disciplining his mind to the point 


where it is an effective mechanism—knowing full 
well that the trained mind is the most powerful 
instrument in the whole world. 


The Failure of Vocational Education 
By WALLACE M. MAURER and WARREN M. MAURER 


Muncy (Pa.) Joint Schools 


Te REVELATION of Russian progress in the de- 
velopment of scientific and technical capacity 
has alerted legislators to delve into the facts 
behind the rapid strides abroad and our com- 
placent, confused status at home. Likewise, it 
has aroused the American public to assay the 
quality of our technical and scientific programs. 

Institutions of higher learning will be asked 
to re-evaluate their curricula in terms of the 
adequacy of their graduates for the demands of 
the times. But what of the vocational education 
programs “of less than college grade” that have 
long claimed to prepare skilled workers and 
technicians? How effective is our program for 
meeting the vocational needs of those not des- 
tined for a college education? 

Increased mechanization, automation, and the 
futuristic ventures of research laboratories de- 
mand a worker broad in general knowledge, yet 
custom-tailored to the speciality he performs. 
-Modern productivity depends upon the middle- 
man—the technician—as well as the enginee?t and 
the craftsman. The technician needs a thorough 
grounding in mathematics and science; he must 
possess the ability to supervise personnel; he 
must know the capabilities of the men and 
machines about which his work evolves. To 
date, there have been far too few persons 
trained as technicians for industry, government, 
and other agencies. 

Congressional and _ state legislative records 
reveal the long history of appropriations of 
many millions of dollars to further vocational 
education programs. Such vocational programs 
allegedly afford competent training of school 
youth and adult workers in four broad areas 
of our national economy, namely: agriculture, 
distribution, homemaking, and the trades and 
industries. When examined at the typical local 
school level, however, the vocational training 
provided in these areas is exceedingly limited 
within each. The whole concept ot vocational 
education under current operation is better on 
paper than in.reality to the local community 
it serves. 

It is an American belief that each person 
ought to have the right to pursue that training 
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which will enable him to utilize most effectively 
his God-given talents. Traditionally, industry 
and business have expected to find on the labor 
market personnel who have been trained in the 
light of manpower needs. By these criteria, our 
system of vocational education in the public 
schools has failed. Let’s examine why. 

No public-school program can duplicate the 
highly specialized machines and long-perfected 
production techniques of modern industry. The 
best of these programs will but provide the 
learner with a broad, fundamental knowledge 
of tools and processes—and too frequently these 
will be antiquated tools and processes. Local 
school districts have budgetary restrictions that 
seriously limit the various kinds of training 
which their schools can offer effectively. Too 
often, specialized programs are instituted at 
great initial cost while providing training in 
but a few occupations. Notwithstanding how 
thorough the training may be, the effectiveness 
of the vocational education program is limited 
strictly to those trades which can be taught 
utilizing the facilities of the school. Consequent- 
ly, in a short time, an excess of such specialists 
may be dumped on the labor market while acute 
shortages may exist in other critical occupations. 
Yet, the funds invested in such programs serve 
to continue their existence despite the adverse 
effects upon the individuals trained and the 
communities served. 

Vocational training in the public schools is 
only as good as it is representative of today’s 
machines, methods, and production personnel. 
Local programs have not been so representative; 
they never can be so representative. New, bold, 
and realistic programs for training technicians 
and upgrading workers must be envisioned. 

The spiraling costs of public education in re- 
cent years still fail to promote the type of 
scientific, technical training that is needed. To- 
day’s secondary school graduate comes off the 
educational conveyor lines a product of 12 years 
of costly shaping with no market for his “vital- 
ized” and “enriched” experiences, his unde- 
veloped aptitudes and his unsharpened powers 
of reasoning. The secondary school student still 
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lives in a protective cocoon isolated from the in- 
sights one may gain in the practical world of 
work. So closely have we spun the cocoon by en- 
actment of compulsory attendance laws, child 
labor laws, legislated high-school courses, inter- 
state commerce regulations, union dictums, etc., 
that we have placed a veil before the high-school 
graduate. Today's graduate has little concept 
of the nature of work performed, the working 
conditions, or the requirements for employment 
that are associated with the skilled industrial 
worker. 

Further, many high-school youths receive little, 
if any, sound guidance at home or school in the 
matter of choosing and entering a vocation. It 
also has been pointed out that many adolescents 
are not yet ready to decide upon an occupation- 
al objective in their secondary school program 
even when adequate guidance materials and 
some type of vocational training program exist. 
Thus, it remains that most people still wait 
until their position and perspective dictate a 
decision regarding their life’s work. Though 
lofty be the concept of vocational preparedness 
as an outcome of high-school education, it re- 
mains only a utopian idea. 

Our secondary school curricula are, at best, 
the means of acquiring an education “for liv- 
ing.” The trend toward increasing demands for 
competence in broad, general understandings 
dictates that the secondary school’s role must 
continue to be the provision of an efficient gen- 
eral education. Obviously, the provision of effec- 
tive vocational training becomes a post-secondary 
educational problem. If this be so, to whom will 
fall the task of providing an education by which 
“one makes his living?” 

Vocational training at secondary schoo] level 
never has provided equal educational oppor- 
tunity of the character required for scientific and 
technical placement. Technical education other 
than that acquired on the college campus has 
been promoted through university extension, 
community adult education, post-high-school vo- 
cational schools, technical institutes, and indus- 
trial on-the-job training. There are few pro- 
grams specifically organized to train at the tech- 
nician level, and these programs are not usually 
found within reasonable geographic periphery 
of many persons interested in such training. 

Unmistakably, industry must be led to accept 
the fact that it must educate. Industry must 
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share the responsibility for taining future em- 
ployees and upgrading workers. Management 
can achieve efhciency in training for critical 
manpower needs by instituting sound in-plant 
training programs. At first thought, the costs of 
screening applicants, creating facilities, paying 
trainees, and hiring educational specialists may 
appear exorbitant. But industry pays for educa- 
tion or the lack of it. Either it will effectively 
absorb the secondary graduate into a formal 
technical training program or it will suffer long 
periods of marginal returns which result when 
employees are expected to adjust to a firm's 
peculiar methods and unique processes by the 
ineffectual pick-up method. 

When management is so efficiency-minded in 
respect to materials, quality control, and the 
many other facets of modern production, it is 
not impractical to suggest that equal efficiency 
results in getting the right man with the right 
training on the right job. Management, in most 
instances, has not faced the manpower training 
problem; the usual practice has been to proselyte 
skilled workers and supervisory personnel from 
competitors. 

Management must set in motion a functional 
program of in-plant training by the creation of 
an educational training department staffed by 
professional educators who are charged with the 
development of an over-all program for initial 
selection and training, continued orientation, 
and upgrading of employees. These educational 
specialists must be augmented with capable, ex- 
perienced technicians familiar with the unique 
problems and practices existent. Specialized 
training which specifically meets the needs of a 
firm within its own facilities is the ultimate in 
sound vocational training. 

The selection of trainees should be based upon 
careful screening of prospective employees and 
those already employed in terms of vocational 
interests, aptitudes, and goals. Vocational train- 
ing should be given those employees whose de- 
veloped potential and increased effectiveness 
seemingly will be an asset to the firm in future 
years as its industrial technology and capacity 
expand. It is feasible that such training which 
enables a trainee to perform at his maximal 
level of responsibility and income could carry 
with it the obligation of prescribed reasonable 
periods of service to the firm upon completion of 
a given program. 

Educators, government, and management must 
concern themselves with the vocational educa- 
tion problem if America is to remain free. We 
must develop men able to cope with the prob- 
lems of earth and moons. 
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Teacher Salary Policies and Research 
By B. J. CHANDLER 


Northwestern University, Evanston, ill. 


‘ 

§ nour TEACHERS be paid according to a merit 
salary schedule? Merit schedules are undemo- 
cratic, says one authority who is opposed to 
merit salary policies for teachers. Another au- 
thority who is equally well known contends that 
merit schedules are demanded by democracy. 
Merit schedules impair or even destroy teacher 
morale, according to one teacher organization. 
Merit plans improve teacher morale, particular- 
ly the morale of the better teachers, answer 
certain groups. Merit cannot be determined. It 
is assumed that preparation and experience de- 
note merit, if the single-salary schedule is valid 
at all. And so the arguments rage. 

The application of the merit principle to 
teachers’ salaries is a source of sharp controversy 
among lay people as well as educators. The out- 
standing characteristic of debates about merit 
schedules, among lay people and educators, is 
a paucity of evidence or facts offered by either 
protagonists or antagonists to support their con- 
tentions. One can overlook the fact that lay 
people argue the question without evidence or 
facts. But educators are committed to the use of 
scientific methods for the resolution of profes- 
sional problems. In the words of one of Amer- 
ica’s leading educators, Dr. Lindley J. Stiles, 
dean, School of Education, University of Wis- 
consin, “We must research rather than debate 
our way to better schools.” 


The profession of education needs to find out 
if salary policies and their administration are 
significantly related to teacher morale, pupil 
achievement, teacher turnover, job satisfaction, 
financial support of schools, and attitudes of 
citizens toward teachers. If the profession is to 
“research the way to better schools,” these ques- 
tions must be answered: 

1. What is morale? 

2. What, if any, is the cause-and-effect relationship 
between teacher morale and pupil achievement? 

3. What relationship does morale of teachers have 
to morale of the citizens of a community? 

4. Is there a relationship between salary policies 
and teacher turnover? 

5. Is there a significant difference in morale of 
good teachers and morale of poor teachers? 

6. Do better teachers in merit salary schedule 
schools have higher morale than poor teachers in 
the same schools? 

7. Does the single-salary schedule tend to depress 
the morale of the better teachers? 

8. Is there a relationship between the effort made 
by a community to support the school financially and 
salary policies used in the school? 

The teaching profession can enhance its stat- 
ure by subjecting important problems to rig- 
orous research that is wisely conceived and care- 
fully conducted. It is hoped that members of the 
profession will prove equal to the important 
research tasks that are demanding attention. 


A Layman’s Slant on Merit Rating 


By JOHN P. HERTZLER 


Hertzler Enterprises, inc., York, Pa. 


Ix A VERY SMALL PERCENTAGE of the 50,000 plus 
school districts in the U.S., merit rating for 
salary purposes is being used to stimulate and re- 
ward superior teaching, thereby improving the 
quality of instruction. It could be so utilized 
in more districts. It never will be used in all dis- 
tricts for reasons which become apparent to all 
who attempt to gain perspective on what we are 
trying to accomplish in public education in 
America. 
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To use rating effectively, a district must em- 
ploy enough classroom teachers whose teaching 
assignments are comparable so that their per- 
formance can be compared. Not all teaching 
positions should be rated. Teachers of special 
classes for exceptional children represent a case 
in point. Not all assignments performed by 
teachers should be rated. Base salary schedules 
provide adequate compensation for average per- 
formance of normal teaching functions. Merit 
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awards should be reserved for exceptional and 
superior teaching accomplished by the exercise 
of initiative by individual teachers devoted to 
their calling. 

Basic also to a successful rating plan is its ac- 
ceptability to the teachers being rated in accord- 
ance with its provisions. Because of teacher atti- 
tude toward rating, it cannot be expected that 
they will be in the forefront advocating its use 
in salary adjustment. Administrators and citi- 
zens should co-operate to enumerate the ob- 
jectives of education in measurable terms for a 
given school district. Rating then would be re- 
duced to a measure of how closely the objectives 
that have been established are being met. Teach- 
ers through committee representation should 
have an opportunity to participate in the de- 
termination of the objectives. They also should 
be given the right to accept or reject the plan, 
as developed co-operatively, by written ballot. 
Voting should be continued until complete 
acceptance is secured. 

No school administrator should ask a teacher 
to work under a plan of rating which the ad- 
ministrator himself would not be willing to 
accept in principle as a measure of his own rel- 
ative performance. Ratings should be cumula- 
tive over a period of years, and to those who 
excel in the accomplishment of agreed objectives 
should go material and prestige rewards. 

Salary schedules should be open-ended to re- 
ward repeat and cumulatively rated perform- 
ance winners. There is no valid reason why 
single repeat-winner classroom teachers should 
be limited by a salary ceiling based on the com- 
pensation of the superintendent. Administration 
and teaching are separate functions and the 
compensation for each should be determined by 
criteria applicable to the functions themselves. 
The percentage of district employees in top ad- 
ministration jobs and at the top 10% of the five- 
year cumulative ratings is so small that financial 
rewards can be made without creating serious 
budgetary problems. 

If lay citizens are encouraged to play an im- 
portant part in the determination of the objec- 
tives of education, these same citizens can then 
be of great assistance in getting an expression 
from the electorate as to what the accomplish- 
ment of lofty objectives by the schools would be 
worth. 

Training and experience are today the back- 
bones of most salary schedules. Efforts made to 
attempt to correlate these factors with superior 
teaching have not been successful. Nevertheless, 
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because of their wide acceptance, we recommend 
that they be used to make up 50% of the weight- 
ed total of a performance rating plan for iden- 
tifying superior teaching. 

The measures of pupil progress and of the 
comparative performance of the graduates of a 
given school system with those of other systems 
also should be incorporated in a performance 
rating system for identifying superior teachers. 

Dr. Finis E. Engleman, in the NEA Journal 
(April, 1957), offered some suggestions in at- 
tempting to measure pupil progress. He stated 
that “any pupil achievement measuring plan 
involved in merit rating must be sufficiently 
comprehensive to give the total picture of pupil 
progress.” He does not despair of success, for he 
concludes by urging the “whole professional 
team .. . to undertake, wholeheartedly, a study 
of all factors—including merit rating—that may 
result in improvement of instruction.” It is 
possible that the “whole professional team” might 
benefit by assistance from certain nonprofession- 
als who have experience with merit rating and 
the will to assist. 

In public education we are dedicated to equal 
opportunity for all. There is no real quality con- 
trol of the raw material entering the school 
system. We must recognize, however, that no 
graduate of a school system learned everything 
he knows from one teacher. Nor did he learn 
everything he knows in school. Education is a 
cumulative process and the teachers of a school 
system must work together if outstanding schol- 
ars of National Merit Scholar caliber are to be 
produced. The objective of merit rating is to 
identify superior teaching, and to accomplish 
this we are concerned not with the measure of 
average teaching of average pupils, but in learn- 
ing from whom, or by what process, the top 10°, 
or quarter of a given college freshman class ac- 
quired the knowledge to be so ranked. 

The factor of pupil progress, related back to 
the part played by the individual teacher, should 
constitute 30% of the total rating. At the junior 
high-school level, pupils can be grouped to 
separate the top 30°, 20%, and 10% in aca- 
demic standing. The elementary teachers of 
these pupils can each be credited with a rating 
score which reflects the relative standing of 
their pupils in junior high school. Similarly, 
pupils in senior high-school classes can be 
grouped to separate the superior performers and 
their elementary and junior high-school teachers 
credited with superior teaching scores in the 
rating plan. This can be repeated following the 
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taking of college entrance examinations, or tests 

for National Merit Scholarship awards, and 

upon receipt and analysis of academic standing 
of graduates of the school system in college. 

To conclude, the criteria which should make 
up the rating plan are certain relatively impor- 
tant and measurable factors which represent 
cost to the district, are available from records 
customarily compiled, and thus are justified for 
inclusion. Following are the criteria proposed 
and the weighting assigned each: 

A. Training—Degrees held beyond the minimum 
for employment; approved evidence of pro- 
fessional growth; contributions to technical 
or professional journals; community leader- 
ship and service; and other programs spe- 
cifically advocated by the district . 257, 

_Expertence—Work performed prior to teach- 

ing, number of years teaching, and extent to 
which training and degrees held used in 
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teaching assignments 
Pupil Growth—Frequency and extent to 
which pupils taught perform in outstand- 
ing manner in subsequent years of education 
%o 
D. An evaluation of factors covered in 
the most part by records maintained by the 
district for budget or expense control pur- 
poses, such as attendance, care of physical 
property or materials, and, in general, rec- 
ognition of the principle of extra pay for 
extra work if the teaching duties, plus chores, 
are not equal for all teachers rated 15% 
Miscellaneous—Specific annual programs or 
objectives assigned by the district to improve 
the quality of instruction. New programs 
each year to place emphasis where most 
needed ......... 5% 
TOTAL 100% 


ANY MERIT IN MERIT RATING? 


By JOHN R. ROGERS 


Fort Hays Kansas State College, Hays, Kan. 


T axine THEIR CUE from the urgings of those 
who maintain that the competitive, free-enter- 
prise economic system is the very heart of Amer- 
ican democracy, sizeable numbers of school ad- 
ministrators—from elementary school principals 
to university presidents—are speaking out in 
favor of systems which purport to rate teachers 
according to “merit.” Invariably, the heart of 
such a system is to be found in some “gimmick” 
which ties the size of the rated’s pay check to the 
“merit” discovered or imagined by the rater. 
Without exception, such systems are subjective. 
Most of them are also invalid and unreliable. 

Although the champions of merit rating con- 
tend that their purpose is to improve instruc- 
tion, many teachers feel that the real purpose 
for it is to serve as a whip to be held by inse- 
cure administrators over teachers. They are 
made to order for the educational “leader” who 
is unable to lead. Given the whip of “merit,” he 
can drive. 

Merit systems strike at the very foundation 
stones of academic freedom. Instead of concen- 
trating on doing the very best job of teaching 
as they honestly feel it should be done, teachers 
are motivated to cater to the pet prejudices of 
those who rate them. If the administrator wor- 
ships at the shrine of the Great God of Public 
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Relations, his teachers will prsently become 
consecrated devotees, too. If the administrator 
is convinced that the three R's alone can save 
the world, his teachers promptly will throw all 
enrichment activities out the window. On the 
other hand, if the administrator is activity- 
happy, out will go the three R’s. Human nature 
being what it is, merit systems encourage teach- 
ers to grandstand—to make a flashy show to im- 
press the ones who do the rating. This is not 
truly professional, of course. Neither is the idea 
of merit rating. 

While merit rating is supposed to reward the 
deserving, the jealousies and low morale which 
generally characterize “rated” faculties are strong 
indications that most faculties are far from con- 
vinced that the rewards are really deserved. Al- 
though some faculties have been pressured into 
pretending that they prefer a merit system, | 
know of none which freely has chosen the merit 
route. 

If merit rating is not the answer, what is? It 
is easily said, “Professionalization,” but probably 
not so easily done. If what we are truly con- 
cerned with is the improvement of instruction 
at all levels, the logical route to the goal is clear- 
ly marked: make it worth while for people who 
can teach and want to teach to do so, because 
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when the financial rewards of teachers more 
nearly approximate those of medicine and the 
law than they do those of truck drivers, com- 
petition—wholesome competition—will begin to 
be operative; inaugurate the closed shop idea 
prevalent in the other professions, through 
appropriate professional associations, and let the 
teachers themselves decide who is to be allowed 
to enter (and remain in) the profession; let 


salary stem from a broad-based schedule which 
includes more than college credit and years of 
experience, and let merit be determined by a 
committee of one’s peers, people who have a 
first-hand knowledge of what good instruction 
is in the field of the person who is being evalu- 
ated; and let the administrator visualize (and 
fill) his proper role—not boss, but professional 
leader. 


Can Merit Rating Be Long Delayed? 


By T. L. PATRICK 


Newcomb College, Tulane University 


Tn consensus seems to be that merit rating, 
though desirable in theory, for the present must 
be rejected in practice despite a number of ad- 
missions about rating. In one sense the argument 
about merit rating is purely theoretical, for in 
actual practice teachers are now merit-rated by 
all the persons they come in contact with in 
their work—the school administrators, their 
fellow teachers, their students, the parents of 
their students, and even the general public. Sec- 
ond, teachers as professionals talk and write a 
great deal about measurement and evaluation 
and supposedly practice merit rating of their 
students, yet. still seem to believe they cannot 
practice it on themselves. Third, there seems to 
be a demand on the part of the public for merit 
rating of teachers. The public, verbally at least, 
expresses a willingness to pay adequately the 
capable professional teacher if the profession 
will identify her. Fourth, the present rating sys- 
tem, based on experience and training, has 
recognized and admitted weaknesses. There is 
too often a rather low, positive correlation be- 
tween experience and effective teaching and, 
within limits, even between formal training and 
effective teaching. The system leaves unreward- 
ed, after the annual] experience increments stop, 
the teacher who stays in the profession and con- 
tinues to grow. Most energetic and ambitious 
people do not like to find themselves at the ages 
of 35 or 40 advanced as far as they can go. Actu- 
ally, the present system rewards unequal work 
equally. 

The reason most often advanced for the 
stund against merit rating is that at present no 
objective, scientific method of rating teachers is 
available and a nonobjective rating would be 
accompanied by undesirable results. The ques- 
tion to be raised here is whether some kind of 
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merit rating by the profession can be delayed 
much longer. Other forces are at work which 
seem to demand that the profession rate its 
members. Because of the current teacher short- 
age rather than through any efforts of their own, 
and perhaps more because the society in which 
they work has grown security-conscious, teachers 
in recent years have secured more service ob- 
jectives or privileges for themselves, notably 
tenure and retirement plans. As always, priv- 
ileges and rewards carry with them duties and 
responsibilities. 

Today, for example, the majority of teachers 
work under some type of permanent tenure con- 
tracts, and the trend is toward such contracts. 
If, however, teachers are to enjoy the privileges 
of such contracts, they must accept the profes- 
sional responsibilities and changed relationships 
which accompany these contracts. Intellectual 
honesty demands that the teaching profession 
recognize that permanent tenure brings basic 
changes to the system for guaranteeing to every 
child a satisfactory teacher. Traditionally, in 
theory, schoo] boards, operating through their 
administrative officers, guaranteed to parents 
that every teacher retained was a satisfactory 
teacher, but permanent tenure legislation so 
limits the board and administration that they 
cannot make this guarantee. The causes for re- 
moval are so difficult to prove that the “quieted” 
teacher is seldom disturbed even though her 
work becomes unsatisfactory. Proof involves col- 
lecting both professional and legal evidence, and 
of the latter the administration knows little. Ex- 
perience also has shown that efforts to dismiss 
teachers with permanent tenure, regardless of 
the outcome or merit of the case, frequently 
result in the “taking of sides” by teachers, stu- 
dents, and parents, thus producing an emotional 
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climate which interferes with the educational 
program of the school often for years to come. 

Yet, someone or some group must make this 
guarantee. In most situations the chiid—a de- 
fenseless minor in the eyes of the law—is forced 
by law to attend a particular school where, as a 
rule, neither he nor his parents have any choice 
as to his teacher. Unless some guarantee is given 
by someone as to the merit of the teacher, it 
could well be that the law would be used to 
force the child to sit at the feet of a teacher 
who may teach him little or may even have ad- 
verse effects on his intellectual, moral, and 
emotional development. If the administration 
is now in a position where it cannot guarantee 
that only satisfactory teachers will be retained, 
then someone for the sake of the child must, and 
in the long run will, make such a warranty. The 
question thus becomes who that someone will 
be. Teachers as a professional group would ap- 
pear, therefore, to be somewhat in the same 
position as some other mass agencies of com- 
munication, such as movies, radio, and televi- 
sion once found themselves. These agencies were 
faced with demand for some sort of controls, 
either external or internal. They chose to set up 
boards to control themselves from within; it 
would seem teachers would want to make the 
same choice. In a sense, it almost resolves itself 
as to whether teachers shall govern themselves 
or be governed. 

Though the comforting opinion that most 
teachers are capable, and that professional 
people always will do what is best for the child, 
may well be true, it is not enough. The movies 


could not leave censorship to the individual 
producers; radio and television could not leave 
control to each individual member, even though 
the client has more freedom of choice; neither 
can the teaching profession leave control to each 
individual teacher; group action is demanded. 
Even if selective and probationary procedures 
were much more effective than they now are, 
there would still be some unsatisfactory teachers 
found beyond the probationary period. Some 
labor grievance committees have learned that 
the inefficient worker must be made efficient 
or eliminated purely for reason of self-interest, 
without regard for customer or employer. But 
with teachers, if they are to be a part of a pro- 
fession, both self-interest and the protection of 
the child demand group action to improve or 
to eliminate the inefficient teacher. 

It would seem then that, even though teach- 
ers may reject for the time the type of merit rat- 
ing which draws a line between the satisfactory 
and more than satisfactory teacher, the question 
remains as to how much longer they can reject 
a merit rating which draws a line between the 
satisfactory and less than satisfactory teacher. 
Yet, do not both ratings involve the same pro- 
cedures and demand that teachers as a group 
through a professional organization set up con- 
trols over their membership? If teachers want to 
be truly professional, even if they wish to retain 
the service objectives of the profession many of 
them now enjoy and the remainder apparently 
desire, will they not have to exercise such con- 
trols over themselves? 





For additional material on merit rating, see EVENTS section in this issue 
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Disturbances at University College, Ibadan 
By HUGH H. SMYTHE 


Lagos, Nigeria 


Tue DISTURBANCE which began in Oct. between 
students and faculty at University College, Iba- 
dan, Nigeria, and culminated in the closing of 
the institution on Nov. 12, 1957, was the result 
of a series of events which had their inception in 
student grievances. Underlying factors had been 
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smoldering for some time on the campus, such as 
student resentment at failure to appoint quali- 
fied Nigerians to the faculty and assigning those 
appointed to lower faculty rank; dislike of all 
top administrative posts being held by non- 
Nigerians; feeling that much of the teaching staff 
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is of inferior quality; lack of confidence in top 
administrative officers; irritation at what they 
regarded as increasingly stringent disciplinary 
regulations; and all added to the unrest at UCI. 
For some time students also had been complain- 
ing about the quality of food, certain regulations 
governing their use of electrical equipment in 
their rooms (radios, teapots, hot water kettles, 
etc.), unwillingness of the administration to meet 
with their representatives to discuss certain stu- 
dent problems, etc. 

This resentment boiled over into a full-fledged 
strike when the school authorities, acting out 
of a sincere concern for the students and institu- 
tion, decided to place heavy wire screens around 
the corridors of all dormitories in order to con- 
trol trafic into them. This was done as a pre- 
caution against repetition of an unfortunate in- 
cident involving the death of a girl student in 
a male student’s room as a result of an attempted 
abortion. Irritated by the erection of these 
“cages,” as the screens were called, some stu- 
dents removed them. When the authorities were 
unable to get the students themselves to single 
out those responsible for this act, they called on 
the Nigerian secret police whose agents tried to 
pose as servants and circulate among the student 
body to gather information. In addition, regular 
members of the Nigerian Police Force also were 
called to the campus to grill certain students 
suspected of being the leaders of the rebellion. 
All of this, of course, only served to arouse stu- 
dent resistance still more until things reached 


an impasse when faculty members of the Uni- 
versity Senate were unable to agree among them- 
selves on what steps to take to handle the situa- 
tion. 

Without prior consultation with the Federal 
Minister of Education, under whose jurisdiction 
the institution falls, the principal of UCI closed 
the school. Public response to this action was 
quite strong and for weeks letters poured into 
the local press and there was much private dis- 
cussion both pro and con, although sentiment 
ran against the action as extreme, precipitate, 
and unwarranted. The press took a moderate 
stand calling for a full investigation of the facts 
but criticized the Ministry of Education for fail- 
ure to keep abreast of developments at UCI. 

It had been feared by students that the ad- 
ministration would pursue a punitive policy of 
screening in accepting returning students. But 
mindful of an interested and critical public 
opinion for its opening on Jan. 6, 1958, the ad- 
ministration decided to admit all students who 
had applied for readmission by mid-Dec., and 
more than 95°, of them took advantage of this 
procedure. 

It is difficult to ascertain all the facts precisely 
in a situation of this kind. But, as a result of 
these recent and serious developments at the 
university, a serious effort is expected to be made 
by government, school administration, and stu- 
dent leadership to analyze the various problems 
and try to reach a mutually satisfactory solution 
to them. 


Periodical Literature on the 


College President: 1932-1957 


By NORMAN KIELL 


Brooklyn (N.Y.) College 


Tue QUARTER-CENTURY SPAN between 1932 and 
1957 embraces a kaleidoscopic period which is 
reflected in the vicissitudes and joys, in some 
degree, of the American college and university 
presidency. During the depression and recession 
years of the 30's, the American academic world 
had a student population of about 1,000,000. 
With the returned veteran of World War II, 
the college president had to face a burgeoning 
enrollment, now tripled in the space of 20 years 
to 3,000,000 students. The rise and fall of king- 
doms and dictatorships brought new disciplines 
and redirected old interests into academic focus. 
Communism and McCarthyism created havoc 
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and administrative headaches and heartaches in 
scores of institutions of higher learning. Uni- 
versities were prime movers in scientific research. 
With the increase in population, the figures 
projected for student enrollment in 1970 is 
once again increased over the current rate to 
6,000,000, with a concomitant shortage of 
trained faculty and administrative personnel. 

In the 25 years since 1932, 87 articles directly 
related to the American college and university 
presidency, and indirectly bearing on the events 
cited, have appeared in 15 professional journals: 
16 in 1932-39, 13 in 1940-44, 35 in 1945-49, and 
23 in 1950-57. There were 24 articles in the 
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Association of American Colleges Bulletin, 18 
in SCHOOL AND Society, 10 in College and Unt- 
versity, 9 in the AAUP Bulletin, 7 in the Jour- 
nal of Higher Education, 5 in the Peabody 
Journal of Education, and 14 in nine other 
periodicals. 

Significantly, 35 articles were published be- 
tween 1945 and 1949, more than in the 1930's 
and in the 1950's to date. These five years repre- 
sent the great rise of student population after 
World War II, when the presidency was faced 
with singularly difficult problems in all aca- 
demic areas and when there was a scarcity of 
skilled executive officers. These articles were 
especially concerned with the qualifications and 
the selection procedures for college presidents. 
Seven articles dealing with the subject appeared 
in the journals during this time. In the 1930's, 
only three articles on this theme were published, 
but in the 1950's this is still the dominant sub- 
ject, with six in print. 

The types of articles on the college presidency 
which appeared in the professional journals 
during these 25 years can be broadly classified 
in the following categories: 


1932- 1940- 1945. 1950- 
Subject 39 44 49 57 


Selection and 3 
Qualifications 
Statistical studies W 
General 
(reminiscences, etc.) 2 
Administration — 


Totals 16 13 
In the 1930's, articles discussed “University 
Presidents Who Have Been Psychologists,” “Pres- 
idential Salaries,” “Ages of University Presi- 


dents,” “Presidents of American Colleges and 
Universities Who Are Yale University Grad- 
uates,” and the like. The war years dealt with 
the “Joys and Sorrows of a College President,” 
“Advice to Prospective College Presidents,” and 
with the perpetually naive question, “What 
Does a University President Do?” During 1945- 
49, for the first time, articles dealing with the 
administrative responsibilities and problems of 
college presidents appeared in the journals in 
profusion, and this trend has continued into the 
present decade. 

Seventeen presidents are authors of 22 articles 
which appeared since 1932. Eight were published 
anonymously. The remainder represents the 
contributions of vice-presidents, deans, profes- 
sors, and at least one member of a university 
board of trustees. 

As academic facilities and plants expand to 
keep pace with the anticipated growth in stu- 
dent enrollment, administrative problems will 
become increasingly complex. This will be duly 
noted in the literature. And with the ever- 
changing dynamics of academic life, even greater 
concern will be manifested—and published— 
about the twofold problem of the qualifications 
and the selection procedures for the president 
of the future. Moreover, the flow of articles on 
the presidency will continue because of the 
trade practice among many administrators of 
making their responsibilities seem more tragic- 
ally frustrating than is the actual case. Maybe 
a great weakness of the teaching profession is 
the compulsion to explain oneself. And college 
presidents are more vocally effective, and the 
office of the president more exposed to criticism, 
than perhaps other academic people and posts. 


EVENTS 


Recognition of Teacher Alertness 


Tua MANY COMMUNITIES require their teachers to 
continue their studies after they have obtained a 
position is quite well known. The practices tend to 
vary. One that is prevalent in large cities, such as 
New York, involves the taking of graduate courses at 
colleges and universities, attendance at in-service 
courses organized by the public-school authorities, or 
equivalent activities for which the teacher may be 
given credit toward salary increments. 

These “alertness” courses may be in subject-matter 
fields or in professional, educational studies. When- 
‘ ever the courses are of a high order, they contribute 
to the growth of the teacher and thereby to the im- 
provement of the educational program. Unfortunate- 
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ly, at times they offer repetitious content or tech- 
niques of limited professional value. 

There are other ways to alert the teacher so that 
he does not fall prey to routine, indifferentism, or 
ennui after several years on the job. School admin- 
istrators can encourage their staff members to pursue 
advanced programs of scholarly study and research. 
A program of this type is more than a set of courses 
for credit; it represents rather an opportunity to 
master an entire area of knowledge or an interdis- 
ciplinary field. In this way, by a modest financial in- 
vestment, a school system can ensure for itself a core 
of quality teachers. 

School boards can also encourage teachers through 
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recognition of their writings. Creative books, stories, 
poetry, and essays, and professional publications con- 
stitute evidence of knowledge, thinking, and linguistic 
ability. The status and the influence of the teaching 
profession are enhanced. The educational service 
rendered by the school system to its citizens thus 
reaches a higher level. 

We must consider, in addition, that the non-schol- 
astic work which may be done by the teacher for the 
benefit of the community is likewise worthy of rec- 
ognition as alertness. The experiences gained by an 
individual in devoting many after-school hours to the 
service of his fellow citizens can prove to be most 
helpful to boys and girls in the classroom and to 
their parents. Still another form of alertness is 
serious travel in the United States and in foreign 
countries. 

There has been considerable talk, within recent 
years, of the pros and cons of plans for the appraisal 
of teacher merit. It will probably take some time 
until an objective, professionally valid procedure 
gains widespread adoption. In the interim, it may be 
a good idea for school boards to consider the various 
measures of teacher encouragement which have been 
described here and elsewhere. The education of 
quality depends upon teachers of quality.—W. W. B. 


WORKABLE MERIT RATING 


SEVEN BASIC CONDITIONS must be fulfilled before 
merit rating for teachers will work, according to 
Howard R. Jones, professor of educational admin- 
istration, University of Michigan: 

1. There must be a basic salary schedule available to 
all teachers continuing in service which is at a profes- 
sional level and which takes into consideration today’s 
living standards and high costs. 

2. There must be a willingness on the part of the 
instructional staff to assist in formulating the policies 
under which merit rating shall be initiated and a willing- 
ness to try a merit rating plan on an experimental basis. 

3. The factors of competencies which are to be ap- 
praised must be clearly stipulated and understood by all 
parties, together with the procedures to be followed. 

4. There must be an opportunity for all to qualify for 
higher salaries with no percentage restriction limiting 
increased salaries to a certain percentage of the teaching 
force. 

5. Merit rating for salary purposes must be part of a 
larger plan for instructional improvements. The focus 
must be kept on the education of children and young 
people. The school system must have a comprehensive 
plan fostering in-service growth. 

6. Administrators must set apart more time for work- 
ing with teachers in improving the curriculum and in 
determining ways of appraising the outcomes of instruc- 
tion. 

7. There must be definite provision for the periodic 
appraisal of the merit rating plan, its effectiveness and 
the attitudes it engenders. 

Professor Jones stated, “Some people believe merit 
rating will serve as a motivating factor for many 
teachers, causing them to strive to improve their 
teaching. There is a feeling among many members 
of boards of education that the public will support 
higher salaries for teachers only if it is assured of 
gaining a higher quality of teaching.” 

But there are a number of factors which complicate 
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the problem of merit rating for teachers: ‘““Teaching 
is a complex art and it is difficult to obtain objective 
ratings of teaching effectiveness. The most important 
results of outstanding teaching may be reflected only 
years after the children have had a teacher, in their 
lives and conduct as citizens.” 

Merit rating may weaken a helpful working re- 
lationship between supervisors and teachers. “A good 
relationship can not exist if the teacher feels that 
everything he does in the presence of a supervisor or 
administrator will influence the salary he will re- 
ceive.” 

Third, merit rating has been tried in a number of 
school systems and has been abandoned. “There are 
fewer school systems employing a plan of merit rat- 
ing today than 20 years ago.” Further, “If a system 
invokes a plan of merit rating against the wishes of 
teachers, there may be a loss in teaching effectiveness 
due to lowered morale rather than a gain in teacher 
competence.” 


FEDERAL ACTION FOR 
HIGHER EDUCATION 


THE AMERICAN COUNCIL ON EDUCATION in a state- 
ment on Jan. 22 offered five recommendations for a 
program of Federal action “to strengthen higher edu- 
cation in the service of the nation”: 


1. The establishment of a permanent Council of Edu- 
cational Advisers to the President “charged with the re- 
sponsibility of monitoring Federal educational activities 
on a firmly established continuing basis and of making 
timely recommendations for better coordination and 
greater effectiveness.’ 

2. Grants to graduate schools offering the Ph.D. degree 
for the purpose of increasing their output by offering 
fellowships to students now in residence or to prospective 
students in academic areas where the instructional capac- 
ity of the institutions is not now being fully used. There 
would be 1,000 fellowships the first year and 1,500 there- 
after at an average of $2,000 each. A cost of education 
payment of $1,000 per student per year would be made 
to each institution in which one or more fellowship 
holders enroll. 

3. Continuation of the College Housing Loan Program 
and initiation of a program of loans at the same rate to 
institutions for academic facilities, plus an alternative 
program of grants to defray up to 50% of construction 
costs. 

4. Assistance in removing financial barriers to higher 
education for qualified students by means of (a) a credit 
against income tax otherwise payable for 30% of the 
amount actually paid by a taxpayer for tuition and fees 
to an institution of higher learning, and (b) Federal 
scholarships averaging $750, without limitation as to in- 
stitution or academic field, to be awarded on the basis 
of ability and need, in a number affording on the average 
at least one scholarship to each year's graduates of each 
U. S. high school, but not allocated on the basis of one 
to each school. A cost of education payment of $500 per 
year per scholarship holder would go to each institution. 

5. Modification of existing Federal programs affecting 
higher education, such as research projects and ROTC 
training, in order that they “may no longer constitute 
financial drains on the resources of colleges and univer- 
sities.” 


The statement points out that “the Federal Gov- 
ernment is already heavily involved in higher edu- 
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cation. Through fellowships, research contracts, vet- 
erans’ benefits, and other programs, Federal agencies 
spend more than a billion dollars each year in ways 
that directly or indirectly affect colleges and univer- 
sities. The American Council on Education does not 
suggest that the Federal Government assume new 
roles. For example, it would not be desirable for Fed- 
eral funds to be used in a general program of grants 
to increase faculty salaries, even though the solution 
to that problem is perhaps the most critical of all. 
The council does urge that some existing programs 
be modified so that they cease to be drains on general 
institutional funds, that others be expanded, and 
that new programs be undertaken which experience 
has demonstrated can provide Federal support with- 
out Federal control.” 


YALE’S TEACHING FELLOWS PROGRAM 


PRESIDENT A. WuitNEY Griswotp of Yale Univer- 
sity announced Jan. 26 a grant of $120,000 from the 
Carnegie Corporation in support of the first of a 
series of steps to strengthen and consolidate Yale's 
efforts in che recruitment and training of candidates 
for the teaching profession. Specific targets of the 
new project are Yale seniors of outstanding character 
and ability who are undecided about their future 
work and likely to be drawn into careers other than 
teaching. The Carnegie Corporation grant will en- 
able Yale to seek out and enlist as many as 10 such 
students annually and assign them to teaching duties 
in the various departments of instruction in Yale 
College. Each recipient of such an appointment also 
will take a course in the Graduate School. 

The new project will be known as the Teaching 
Fellows Program, and up to 10 Fellows will be ap- 
pointed annually. They will be supervised by top- 
ranking professors. It is hoped that the year’s ex- 
perience will induce many to continue on the regular 
road to a teaching career. Each Teaching Fellow will 
receive two kinds of supervision. The first will be 
within the university department in which he norm- 
ally will be teaching. The second kind of supervision 
will come from a central committee of professors 
named to administer the Teaching Fellows Program. 
Fortnightly dinner meetings will be held at which 
the Fellows will take charge and explain the prob- 
lems encountered in their teaching, their methods of 
meeting these problems, and then open the discus- 
sion for criticism and comment. 
~ The Carnegie Corporation grant will be given to 
Yale for the next three years at the rate of $40,000 
a year. The Teaching Fellows selected will receive 
stipends averaging $3,750 a year and will spend two- 
thirds of their time teaching and one-third in ad- 
vanced study in the Yale Graduate School. 


PITTSBURGH'S COOPERATIVE 
SCHOOL STUDY COMMISSION 
THE UNIVERSITY OF PiTTsBURGH has organized a Co- 
operative School Study Commission and named a 
full-time director to head the study of the relation- 
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ships among the secondary schools and the liberal 
arts programs of colleges and universities and the pro- 
fessional and graduate programs of universities. The 
commission will seek a way to develop a closer re- 
lationship among the schools, providing better co- 
ordination of the student's total academic program 
and a continuity of counseling. 

The 10-man commission is headed by Dr. ). Steele 
Gow, Jr. Dr. Charles Peake, assistant chancellor for 
student affairs, will serve as chairman. The member- 
ship includes representatives of city, county, and in- 
dependent school districts, private and public sec- 
ondary schools, liberal arts colleges, and the Univer- 
sity of Pittsburgh School of Education. 

In naming the commission, Dr. Edward H. Litch- 
field, University of Pittsburgh chancellor, asked that 
the study explore not only the relationships that 
should exist between secondary schools on the one 
hand and institutions of higher education on the 
other, but also the relationships between liberal arts 
colleges and university postgraduate programs lead- 
ing to professional and advanced degrees. He said 
that an educational program worked out in this 
way and based on known principles of human de- 
velopments would eliminate the gaps and the dupli- 
cations which now hamper the student’s growth at 
critical points in his education. It might even be 
possible to shorten the time spent by a student in 
high school, college, and university while providing 
him with an educational experience of far better 
quality. 
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In addition, NYU will be in charge of the admission and 
registration of all students from the U. S. who enroll in 
the program, and at the completion of the academic year 
it will accredit the studies they have pursued and inform 
each student and his home college or university of the 
accreditation. Under the agreement between NYU and 
Madrid, the program is to continue for at least three 
years. It is the first time an American university has been 
designated to process all U. S. students enrolled in a pro- 
gram at a European university . . . “Foreign Study in 
Government” is a course to be given in Europe this 
summer by the department of political science, Penn- 
sylvania State University, in co-operation with the Uni- 
versity of Paris. Dr. R. Wallace Brewster, professor of 
political science at Penn State, is in charge of the pro- 
gram which opens in Paris on July 6 and continues until 
Aug. 3. U. S. graduate and undergraduate students will 
be enrolled. 


Popularity of Courses in Russian: Spring semester 
enrollment in beginning Russian has doubled at the 
University of Michigan, compared to the same period a 
year ago, according to Deming B. Brown, chairman, de- 
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partment of Slavic Languages and Literatures. Courses at 
other institutions: A beginning course in Russian, with 
emphasis on scientific and technical vocabulary, is being 
offered at the Illinois Institute of Technology (Chicago). 
St. Michael’s College (Winooski, Vt.) will introduce a 
full-year course in Russian to freshmen this fall ... A 
graduate program in business administration will be 
inaugurated in Sept. by the University of Cincinnati 
College of Business Administration. Graduate courses will 
be offered in the fields of accounting, management, and 
marketing, leading to a master of business administration 
degree. The program is under the direction of Milan R. 
Karas, professor of marketing and chairman, advisory 
committee on this graduate program ...A new course 
in science writing, designed to give journalists an under- 
standing of the problems encountered in reporting sci- 
entific developments, is being given at Michigan State 
University (East Lansing) 

Tuition and Salary Hikes: Barnard College, Columbia 
University, will increase tuition from $900 to $1,100 per 
year, effective 1958-59 academic year, in order to improve 
faculty salaries. Annual tuition at Pomona _ College 
(Claremont, Calif.) will be raised $100 to a total of 
$1,000, effective Sept. 1, thus permitting improvement in 
faculty salaries. Goucher College (Baltimore, Md.) will 
compensate for a 10% increase in faculty salaries by ad- 
justing tuition rates ($2,075 for resident students and 
$1,000 for students living at home). Bennington (Vt.) 
College will increase tuition, room, board, and health 
services $400 to a total of $2,650 annually, effective in 
Sept. Students whose families are able to pay the full 
tuition of $1,600 will be expected to do so; for those 
unable to pay the complete fee, the charge will be scaled 
to the families’ financial resources, but the $1,050 fee for 
room, board, and health services remains fixed .. . Stu- 
dent Dean Program: Graduate School, Syracuse (N. Y.) 





MONTHLY PAYMENT PLAN CUSHIONS RISING 


COSTS OF TUITION FOR PARENTS 


Perhaps you plan to raise or already have raised your tuition 
and fees. You can minimize parent resistance to such in- 
creases and actually gain additional good will by offering 
The Tuition Plan. In line with modern budgeting habits, 
The Tuition Plan provides parents with a convenient month- 
ly payment plan for paying out of income. 

Several hundred schools and colleges are enjoying a fine ex- 
perience with this added service. Besides achieving a fully- 
paid enrollment at the start of each term, they receive these 
direct benefits. 

SCHOOL HAS NO FINANCIAL LIABILITY . . . on par- 
ent-signed contracts, schools need not refund in event parent 
defaults on contract. 

A FOUR, THREE OR TWO YEAR PLAN ... 
be offered under one flexible contract. 

LIFE INSURANCE INCLUDED ... in event parent dies, 
life insurance takes care of total remaining costs covered by 
4, 3 and 2 year contracts. 

. Operating at no expense to the school, the plan provides 
all forms, stationery and postage involved ... cuts your over- 
head (administration; bookkeeping, clerical, credit and col- 
lection costs) in handling student accounts. The Tuition 
Plan can make important contributions in the areas of parent 

relations and cost controls. We invite you to 
write for further information about the plan. 


now may 
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One Park Avenue, New York 16, New York 


University, has announced 1958 assistantships for young 
women graduate students interested in preparing for 
guidance and personnel work in high schools, colleges. 
and universities. Request additional information from: 
Dr. M. Eunice Hilton, director, Room 301, Slocum Hall, 
Syracuse University. 

Arts in Society, a new semi-annual national journal 
devoted to exploring the role of the arts in modern so- 
ciety, is being published by the University of Wisconsin 
Extension Division. The editor is Prof. Bernard J. James, 
Wausau Extension Center, on leave with the Center for 
the Study of Liberal Education for Adults, Chicago. The 
first 116-page issue features contributions by Frank Lloyd 
Wright, renowned Wisconsin architect, Sir Herbert Read, 
British philosopher and critic, and Jacques Barzun, dean, 
Graduate Faculties, Columbia University . . . Fellowships 
in higher education have been announced by the 
Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate Studies, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. Stipends vary from $500 to $2,500 for the 
academic year. Applicants should have completed a min- 
imum of one year of graduate work or have had ex- 
perience in college teaching or administration. From 
three to seven fellowships also are available for those who 
have received the doctorate or equivalent, had three or 
more years of experience in college teaching or admin- 
istration, and have shown unusual competence for edu- 
cational leadership. Address inquiries to: Prof. Algo D. 
Henderson, director, Center for the Study of Higher 
Education, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. 


COMING EVENTS... 

Department of Audio-Visual Instruction, NEA, na- 
tioual convention, Hotel Leamington, Minneapolis, Minn., 
April 21-25 .. . Fifth Annual Conference on Compara- 
tive Education, sponsored by department of history and 
philosophy of education, and Division of Advanced 
Study, School of Education, New York University, and 
Comparative Education Society, LaGuardia Hall, South 
Bldg.. NYU, Washington Square, New York City, April 
25, 10:00 a.m.-5:00 p.m. Theme: “Teaching about Soviet 
Education” - American Home Economics Associa- 
tion, annual meeting, Philadelphia, June 24-27. The 
philosophy and objectives of home economics will be re- 
evaluated and the conference will review the contribution 
of home economics to American family living. 


NEW POSTS AND PROMOTIONS ... 

Frank Hugh Sparks, former president, Wabash Col- 
lege (Crawfordsville, Ind.), elected president, Council for 
Financial Aid to Education, succeeding Norman P. 
Auburn who is returning to the presidency, University of 
Akron (Ohio) ... Richard I. Miller appointed to serve 
as the National Education Association's representative and 
observer at the United Nations. He will be available to 
work with state and local education associations to help 
them learn more about the UN and its work. He also will 
work closely with the UN’s agencies and with other non- 
governmental organizations, preparing materials for 
teachers on the edncational aspects of the work done by 
these groups . . . Ralph E. Weber, assistant professor 
of history, Marquette University (Milwaukee, Wis.) ap- 
pointed registrar and director of admissions. 

Frank E. Myers, head, department of physics, and 
dean, Graduate School, Lehigh University (Bethlehem, 
Pa.), named associate laboratory director, Argonne Na- 
tional Laboratory, Lemont, Ill. . . . John N. Cackley 
appointed assistant director, Notre Dame Foundation, 
development organization of the University of Notre 
Dame . . . Thorndike Saville, dean emeritus, New York 
University’s College of Engineering, named to head a 
study on the development of the University of Florida's 
Science and Technology Center. The study will be 
financed by a Ford Foundation grant of $75,000 
Augustus H. Fox, professor of mathematics, Union Col- 
lege (Schenectady, N. Y.), will assume the chairmanship 
of the department of mathematics in June. The follow- 
ing promotions have been announced: Hans Hainebach 
to professorship of German and French; to associate pro- 
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SUCCESSFUL HIGH SCHOOL TEACHING 


Sam P. Wiggins 


George Peabody College for Teachers 


The importance of developing individual teach- 
a thoughtful ing methods is emphasized in this new text, and 
and stimulating the author presents a thorough and effective ex- 
approach to amination of the differences and problems in 
the complex junior and senior high school teaching. Under- 
role of the graduates and teachers in service will welcome 
high school this concise text which focuses on the whole 
teacher ... broad range of the teacher’s many duties, and 
provides a keen and perceptive analysis of the 

developmental characteristics of the teenager. 


Available spring, 1958 
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June 9-July 16; July 17-August 23 


Air conditioned library, men’s dormitories, dining hall, and most class- 


rooms. 
Undergraduate instruction will be available in the department of Art, 
Biology, Chemistry, Economics, English, German, History, Mathemat- 
ics, Philosophy, Physics, Political Science, Psychology, Romance Languages, 
Sociology, and Speech & Drama. 
Graduate courses in most departments. 


For 1958 bulletin, write to Emmett B. Fields, Director of Summer Session, 
224 Kirkland Hall, Vanderbilt University, Nashville 5, Tennessee. 
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Mental Discipline 
In Modern Education 


by Walter B. Kolesnik 


This thorough study of the often-misunder- 
stood concept of mental discipline gives a 
clear picture of the problem, A concrete plan 
of action is achieved by concise integration 
of material from educational psychology, his- 
tory of education, philosophy of education, 
and curriculum theory. 
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fessorships, Henry M. Butzel (biology), Joseph Finkel- 
stein (history and economics), and Sven R. Peterson 
(philosophy); to assistant professorships, Wayne Kk. 
Nowack (art) and Henry Ferguson (history). 

Robert H. Smellie, Jr., and George B.: Cooper, pro 
moted to professorships of chemistry and history, respec 
tively, Trinity College (Hartford, Conn.). Samuel F. 
Morse advanced to associate professorship of English . . . 
Walter T. Secor, chairman, department of modern 
languages, Denison University (Granville, Ohio), will 
assume duties as professor-in-charge of the 1958-59 Junior 
Year in France. 


RESIGNATIONS ... 

Lynn White, Jr., will resign as president, Mills Col- 
lege (Oakland, Calif.), effective June 30, to accept an ap- 
pointment as professor of medieval history, University 
of California (Los Angeles) . . . Lawrence H. Chamber- 
lain will resign as dean, Columbia Coliege, at the end of 
this semester in order to return to full-time teaching. 


me j f 


The following are 1958 editions, except where indicated otherwise 


GLENNON, VINCENT (compiler and editor), Frontiers 
of Elementary Education, IV: Papers presented at 
the Fourth Annual Conference on Elementary Edu- 
cation, School of Education and Division of the 
Summer Sessions, Syracuse University, pp. 99, 1957, 
$1.75 (paper); HALVERSON, PAUL M. (compiler 
and editor), Frontiers of Secondary Education II, 
pp. 71, $2.25 (paper). Syracuse University Press, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

HOLMES, BRIAN. American Criticism of American 
Education: A British Point of View. Pp. 93. College 
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of Education, Ohio State 
Ohio. 1957. $1.00 (paper). 

HOWARD, JOHN T. and JAMES LYONS, Modern Mu- 
sic: A Popular Guide to Greater Musical Enjoyment, 
revised edition, pp. 160, 50 cents (paper); MILLIS, 
WALTER, Arms and Men: A Study in American 
Military History, pp. 342, 50 cents (paper); The New 
American Roget's College Thesaurus, pp. 414, 50 
cents (paper). New American Library, New York 22. 

LAVES, WALTER H. C., and CHARLES A. THOMSON. 
Unesco: Purpose, Progress, Prospects. Pp. 469. Indiana 
University Press, Bloomington. 1957. $7.50. 

MONTOYE, HENRY J., et al. The Longevity and Mor- 
bidity of College Athletes. Pp. 139. Phi Epsilon 
Kappa Fraternity, 3747 N. Linwood Ave., Indian- 
apolis 18, Ind. 1957. $3.25 (paper). 

MOORE, HOLLIS A., JR. Studies in School Administra- 
tion: A Report on the CPEA. Pp. 202. American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, Washington 6, 
D. C. 1957. $2.50 (paper). 

New Frontiers of Knowledge: A Symposium by Distin- 

guished Writers, Notable Scholars and Public Fig- 

ures. Pp. 125. Public Affairs Press, Washington 3, 

D. C. 1957. $2.75. 

Hundred Years of Business Education, pp. 62, 
1957, $2.00; Parents and the School: 36th Yearbook, 
pp. 310, The National Elementary Principal, 1957, 
$3.50 (paper); Personnel Policies for Schools of the 
Future: Report of the Washington Conference, June 
25-29, 1957, pp. 190, National Commission on Teach- 
er Education and Professional Standards, 1957, $2.00; 
Professional Organizations in American Education, 
pp. 65, Educational Policies Commission, 1957, $1.00 
(paper); Trends in Teacher Tenure Thru Legislation 
and Court Decision, pp. 55, 1957, $1.00 (paper); 
WRIGHTSTONE J. WAYNE Class Organization for 
Instruction, pp. 33, 1957, 25 cents (paper). National 
Education Association, Washington 6, D. C. 
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Moral Values in Public Edueation 
LESSONS FROM THE KENTUCKY EXPERIENCE 


By Ettis Forp Hartrorp, University of Kentucky 

Here are tested, workable answers to the compelling and controversial questions of what 
responsibility public schools should assume for character education—a question central 
to the debate over the goals of American education in recent years. The book affirms the 
point of view of the Kentucky Movement that the teaching of moral values is both appro- 
priate and timely in a diverse and democratic society, and backs its conclusions with ex- 
amples drawn from the actual experiences of Kentucky schools. “Dr. Hartford's book 
should be of great value to everyone concerned with the principles and practice of real- 
istic character education in public schools.”—Philip H. Phenix, Teachers College, Col- 


umbia University. $4.00 


The Ideal and the Community 


A PHILOSOPHY OF EDUCATION 


By I. B. BERKSON, The City College of New York 

The philosophy of education in recent years has been dominated by the views of John 
Dewey and William H. Kilpatrick. Now a lifelong student of these men offers an inter- 
pretation of the purpose of higher education that goes beyond their experimentalist 
position. The author develops the thesis that education must be based on commitment 
to established principles, and that its goal must be to close the gap between the ideally 
conceived way of life and the existing social order. “Berkson insists that the philosophy 
of education must take its origin in a conception of human history, in ethics and politics. 
. . , Anyone striving to move educational philosophy off the dead center of the present 
impasse will certainly have to take this new book into account.”—John S. Brubacher, 
Yale University. $4.50 








At your bookstore or from HARPER & BROTHERS 49 €. 33rd St., N.Y. 16 
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OUTSTANDING 
VMICcCGRAW-HILL BOOKS 


NURSERY-KINDERGARTEN EDUCATION 

By Jerome E. Leavitt, Portland State College. Ready in July 

A new “methods” text in preschool education written primarily for prospective nursery or kinder- 
garten teachers. Programs, methods, and materials are considered as a total program of early 
childhood education. Basic philosophical material as well as specific methods of training are 
covered in chapters on education in our democratic society, preschools abroad, and child growth 
and development. Both slow learners and gifted children receive special attention. 


EDUCATION FOR AMERICAN DEMOCRACY 
By Epwarp J. Power, University of Detroit. McGraw-Hill Catholic Series in Educa- 
tion. Ready in July 


A valuable contribution to educational textbook literature with a unique approach. It is a descrip- 
tion and analysis of what our education is, and how it became this way. No other text offers such 
attention to religion in American education, or gives such a clear and accurate explanation of the 
prominent educational theories and their practical meaning to both teachers and students. 


EVALUATION TECHNIQUES FOR CLASSROOM TEACHERS 
By Denis Baron, Oregon State College, and Harotp W. Bernarp, University of 
Oregon. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. 286 pages, $5.50 


An exceptionally well-written text offering the classroom teacher a nontechnical orientation toward 
tests-—their uses and limitations. Such approaches to evaluation as intelligence, achievement and 
diagnostic tests are described. In addition, the use of scales, inventories, sociograms, and teacher 
observation have been made a part of the program. A unique method of relating achievement to 
mental age is given. Though shorter than other evaluation texts, its coverage is thorough. 


PLANNING FOR TEACHING: An Introduction to Education 
By Rosert W. Ricuey, Indiana University. McGraw-Hill Series in Education. New 
Second Edition. 550 pages, $6.00 


Completely redesigned and updated, this new second edition offers an entirely different approach 
for introductory college education courses—an approach that helps the student to learn the nature 
of the education field, carefully weigh the wisdom of entering it, and help him plan a career 
based on his own abilities, Several chapters have been added, and brief overviews precede each 
of the six parts. It is the only text to emphasize “planning for teaching” as a long-term 


proposition. 
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